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Student Evaluation 
of a Course in Geometry 
By OSCAR F. SCHAAF 


URING the past quarter-century the course in demonstra- 

tive geometry in high school has been severely criticized. 

Many teachers of geometry have believed that much of 
this criticism was justified but have known from their teaching 
that there were many possibilities in geometry that could con- 
tribute to the education of every citizen. After studying various 
techniques of teaching geometry, the writer thinks the method 
brought forward by Harold P. Fawcett in the Thirteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics’ 
is the best that has yet been developed. 

The writer believes in this method because it is flexible in 
allowing for individual differences, because it releases the 
potentialities geometry has for general education without sacri- 
ficing its value to special education, and because students recog- 
nize the value of a course in geometry when it is taught in this 
way. The following note, which was the final page of a student’s 
notebook at the end of a year of such a course, is given to 
illustrate the one student’s opinion of this method of teaching 
geometry: 


I want to thank my geometry instructor for presenting this course, 
which I feel is the most valuable course I ever have taken, to me in a 
manner that was interesting, yet very instructive. 


I fear I may be rousted from my home for taking negative views 
on some subjects but I am just beginning to realize how wonderful it 
is to think for one’s self. 

If only every student could take this course now and derive some 
of its value from it I feel the next generation would be much more 

The Nature of Proof: a Description and Evaluation of Certain Procedures Used 
in a Senior High School to Develop an Understanding of the Nature of Proof. New 


York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 146 pp. (Thirteenth Yearbook of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics). 
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progressive, intelligent, worth-while citizens and perhaps rid the country 
of part of its hatred and prejudices. 

The girl who wrote this note was an excellent student and had 
considerable ability in mathematics, but mathematics was the 
subject in school she liked the least. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that all students had the same enthusiasm for this course, 
but it is true that the method used to present the subject-matter 
of geometry did produce outcomes quite different from the 
usual ones. The note quoted also gives some hint of the 
objectives the writer was striving for in this class. 


i ee cen ae geometry’s main contribution to the edu- 
cative process is not the application of its propositions to 
everyday life but the application of the method of obtaining 
these propositions. For this reason the course was arranged so 
that it would demonstrate the importance of proof, the necessity 
and significance of undefined terms, the importance of clearly 
defined terms, the nature of a good definition, the impossibility 
of discussing anything intelligently without assumptions or 
unproved propositions, the difference between fact and assump- 
tion, the inductive and deductive procedures in discovering 
generalizations, the dangers of hidden assumptions to clear 
thinking, and the common errors in reasoning. The nature of 
the subject-matter of geometry is such that it can not only 
demonstrate but also give the students an opportunity to dis- 
cover objectives for themselves. Examples from non-geometric 
material of current interest were used to demonstrate the type 
of reasoning under discussion in class. Particular emphasis was 
placed on the danger of being misled by the faulty reasoning 
in current talks heard or in newspaper or magazine articles read. 

Students were required to form their own theory of space 
for their notebooks. Definitions, assumptions, undefined terms, 
and propositions were added to their list of each as they were 
discovered or were needed in a deductive proof. The defini- 
tions, assumptions, and general statements of the propositions 
were phrased in the student’s own words. Students were en- 
couraged to find and record in their notebooks examples of 
undefined words, good arguments, poor reasoning, hidden 
assumptions, and so on, which they found in newspapers, maga- 
zines, or books. These were not merely to be collected but were 
also to be analyzed. 
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Relationships were discovered and proved inductively by 
the class as a group or individually as the result of following 
guide sheets prepared for them by the writer, and they were 
encouraged to think through the deductive proofs with a mini- 
mum of help. If the latter proofs were found, they were placed 
in their notebooks under propositions; if not, they were listed 
as assumptions. This, along with the facts that students could 
proceed independently as far as they were capable in each unit 
and could spend a variable amount of time on non-geometric 
material, allowed the flexibility necessary to provide for differ- 
ences due both to ability and purpose. 

Those who elected geometry had done so for many contrast- 
ing reasons. Those who were not planning to follow mathe- 
matical or scientific careers and those who did not enjoy 
geometrical reasoning were encouraged to spend more time on 
the non-geometric material. All, however, were required to 
study a minimum of geometric and non-geometric material— 
the former because of its necessity in clearly illustrating a 
deductive system and the relationship between induction and 
deduction; the latter because it aids in the transfer of the type 
of reasoning used in geometry to everyday life. 

Because the writer was convinced that much emphasis should 
be placed on discovery, no textbook sequence was followed. In 
fact, each student had a different sequence. Various books were 
used as references and were available to the students as they 
desired to use them. 

Students were generally given a full class period to work 
on their notebooks. Once or twice a week, part of the period 
was used to develop some relationship by group participation. 
Occasionally, a whole period was used to discuss some non- 
geometric issue which concerned them. At that time, attempts 
were made to watch for faulty reasoning on the part of those 
presenting their opinions. 


Ta content studied throughout the year divided itself into 
six parts on which nearly equal amounts of time were 
spent. The opening six-weeks period was used to show the 
importance of definitions, assumptions, and undefined terms, 
first in non-geometric situations and then in dealing with a 
concept of space (geometry). Students were led to realize that 
this method of understanding could progress more easily in 
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geometric situations than elsewhere because the content is prac- 
tically devoid of emotional significance, is easily demonstrated 
visually, and is less complex than that of such subjects as eco- 
nomics, politics, and religion. Experiences given the students 
enabling them to discover the assumptions, definitions, and 
undefined terms for themselves, followed fairly closely those 
described by Mr. Fawcett in the Thirteenth Yearbook. Guide 
sheets were given the students which directed them in their 
study of the geometry of a point,” a line, intersecting lines, 
and angles. In most cases, the definitions and assumptions 
were similar to those found in the ordinary geometry textbook, 
the only exception being the definition of parallel lines, which 
were defined as lines that have the same amount and direction 
of rotation from a third line. 

The first deductive proof was made by the students during 
the second six weeks, when the properties of parallel lines were 
being studied. Proving relationships and dealing with parallel 
lines was found to be a much easier and more interesting 
approach to deductive logic than introducing it with exercises 
dealing with the equality postulates. 

Study of congruent triangles was postponed until the third 
six weeks. Two of the three congruence theorems were assumed 
after they were shown to be true inductively. Most of the stu- 
dents assumed the three, but a few proved deductively the one 
in which three sides of one are respectively equal to three sides 
of another. During this period and throughout the remainder 
of the year, the errors which the students made in their 
geometric reasoning were pointed out and were compared with 
corresponding errors made in everyday reasoning. 

The second semester was started with the study of quadri- 
laterals. Classifying the various types of quadrilaterals by 
grouping together those with one or more common properties 
affords examples of the use of logical rules. This type of 
reasoning is analogous to what takes place when different plants 
and animals are classified and when library books are cata- 
logued. These and other similarities were studied. 

Many of the properties of a parallelogram are simple 
enough to be discovered by inspection. If care is taken to drawa 


*In the study of the point, students were willing to accept the idea that a point had 
no width, length, or breadth; but they were astonished at the conclusion that a point 
then does not exist. 
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parallelogram on the board that is nearly a rhombus as well as 
a square, many observations of relationships cannot be proved 
deductively for the general parallelogram. This gives the stu- 
dents an opportunity to attempt proofs which are not possible, 
as well as to show by indirect reasoning that these “properties” 
are inconsistent with those previously accepted. 

The fifth six weeks was spent on the study of circles’ and the 
final period on similarity, ratio, and proportion. Of all units 
studied these two proved to be the most interesting to the 
students. 

No separate unit was studied that consisted solely of the 
locus of points and of area, but the ideas that would normally 
fall under these headings were dealt with as a part of the other 
units. During the last six weeks a study was made of the 
methods of propagandists. At this time, some of the students 
read Mein Kampf, and also articles and pamphlets dealing with 
propaganda analysis. 

The organization described here was not planned in this 
way before the course started. When the writer again teaches 
“the nature of proof,” his plan will not be the same. A sum- 
mary of what took place in this class was described for the sole 
purpose of giving the reader a better idea of the way the class 
was conducted and not as a pattern to follow. 


LTHOUGH most teachers agree, after reading the Thirteenth 
Yearbook, that such a plan of teaching is excellent, they 
believe, for some reason, that it is impossible for them to try 
a similar one in their schools. It is hoped that this article will 
convince geometry teachers who are dissatisfied with the results 
of their efforts that something can be done to make their 
teaching more vital to all students. 

The writer wishes to emphasize immediately that teaching 
geometry in the fashion described here did take considerably 
more time than when the subject was presented by the usual 
textbook method. In many cases where teachers face between 
180 to 200 different students each day, it would be impossible 
to use such a technique in all classes. However, the writer 
knows from his experience that it is possible for a teacher to 
work in this direction in at least one class. It is only in this way 


*In preparing the material for this unit, Clear Thinking, by L. H. Schnell and M. 
Crawford (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943) proved particularly helpful. 
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that administrators and the public can sense how much school 
children are missing as the result of the use of mass-production 
techniques in education. 

The experiment was tried during the year of 1947-48 
in a typical high school in Anthony, which is a small city in 
south central Kansas. The writer appreciated the co-operation 
of the high-school principal, without whose confidence such an 
experiment would have been extremely difficult. The writer’s 
load was about that of most teachers in medium-sized high 
schools. He taught five classes, two in beginning algebra, one 
in geometry, one in advanced algebra and solid geometry, and 
one in health. In addition to this he was an assistant coach, 
which took approximately two hours each day after school, 
plus any time allotted in the evening for the playing of the 
current sport. From one to two hours were spent each evening 
on geometry preparation and checking the reasoning in the 
students’ propositions. When they handed in their notebooks, 
which was once every six weeks, it was necessary to spend 
from four to eight hours on Saturday to check them properly. 
Since the efforts spent seemed to produce results, this amount 
of time given to one course was not dreaded but, rather, enjoyed. 
It is also true that after the first year of teaching a course by this 
method, the amount of preparation time will greatly decrease. 


Ms may think that the results achieved by teaching 
geometry in this way would not justify the additional 
time and study it would require. The following comments taken 
from students’ final examination papers, which indicate to the 
writer himself that his time was well spent, might encourage 
others to try this interesting experiment. Incidentally, in these 
comments the reader will detect certain errors that need cor- 
recting and remarks which are not particularly enlightening. 
However, every thought was presented so as to give a complete 
and true picture. The thirty geometry students offering these 
comments represented approximately one-half of the Sopho- 
mores and, scholastically, most of them ranked in the upper 
half of their class. Very little guidance, if any, was given the 
students to enroll them in or to keep them out of the class. 
Interviews with other teachers and school records seemed to in- 
dicate that the abilities of this group as a whole were somewhat 
better than those of their predecessors of the past few years. 
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Comments appearing more than once: 

The course taught them to think more clearly and to think through problems 
for themselves. 

The course helped them in analyzing news and other articles. 

They would have learned more if they had studied more. 

This course contributed to their mathematical knowledge. 

This course helped them in other studies. 

More time should have been spent on the instruments used in indirect meas- 
urement and other problems of measurement. 

The introduction to the course was confusing. 

The course stimulated an interest in reading newspaper articles, editorials, 
and worth-while magazine editorials they would not have read otherwise. 

The course helped them in analyzing their own thoughts and, therefore, 
what they had to say to other people. 

They learned more in this course than in any other they had taken during 
the year. 


Comments occurring only once: 

He liked not using a textbook. 

He had a feeling of accomplishment when he thought things out for himself. 

The course did not eliminate his prejudice but did help him to recognize it 
when it occurred in himself. 

The course was worth while only in its non-geometric application. 

The course helped in teaching one to plan his work. 

He liked discussions in class on subjects such as democracy, universal military 
training, repeal of prohibition (in Kansas), and so on. 

He thought the idea of keeping notebooks was good. 

He enjoyed and learned things from the course; he had not expected to. 

The course required more time to make a good mark than other subjects. 

The teacher should spend more time with those students who were having 
trouble. Let the others who are doing well think through the problems 
without aid. 

The course taught him to try harder, budget his time, get work in on time, 
and become conscious of problems that otherwise would have slipped by. 

The course taught him to see the relationship between the various subjects 
in the school. 

The course was too difficult for high-school students. 

Too much non-geometric material was used in the course. 

He would have learned more if a book had been followed. 

He could not see the relationship between geometry and the non-geometrical 
material that was studied. 


Following are quotations from six different papers: 

“There have been times when I have almost hated geometry, but 
I guess that was just because maybe I couldn’t work a proposition at 
the time and got mad. Geometry was a tough subject and it was hard 
to make an 4 in but I guess you would really feel good if you made 
one. The only fault I found in it was I think it was a little steep in 
the things you expected of us.” 
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“At first I thought we were taking too much non-geometrical work 
and not learning geometry—but after talking to my brother and other 
past geometry students trying to get help I found I knew geometry 
about one-half way through the course better than they had learned it 
after having the whole course. I believe that it is because of the differ- 
ence in the methods of teaching.” 

“T have learned a lot in the line of faulty reasoning. I catch my- 
self finding fault with the reasoning of just about everybody I talk to, 
hear on the radio, or things I read. In fact, I have not heard anybody 
use correct reasoning in everything he says. There is always some little 
thing wrong in it.” 

“T believe it has been worth while to me only in its application to 
non-geometric thinking. People like myself without a bit of mathe- 
matical inclination shouldn’t be taking this course. If I could have 
taken a course in just plain logical reasoning I would have been a lot 
better off. I don’t blame anyone but myself for my failure as a mathe- 
matics student. I just don’t like it and I haven’t enough will power 
to make myself do something I don’t like (at least, not for the whole 
school term).” 

“Tt was rather hard for me at first to understand the idea of geom- 
etry the way we began it. I thought we should study from the book 
and just work problems in there. I knew before that geometry was a 
course to teach you to think better and I was dead set against it. I 
didn’t think a course in high school could help you think any better but 
now as I finish geometry, I realize that it has helped me a great deal, 
mostly by helping me think and pick out false reasoning and propaganda.” 

“T do not feel that geometry in itself has been particularly invalu- 
able to me in the field I’m interested in, but the basic principles are 
things which I now can’t understand how I could get along without. 
It seems impossible that one could exist without thinking logically; how- 
ever, I am finding a great many persons do. I think this course is the 
most versatile and the only course I know of that can be applied to any- 
thing you might choose to study. I’m so enthused that maybe some 
day I will start a society for the teaching of geometry to every student 
that attends high school (by the method you taught it to us).” 


The comments given were in answer to the question: “If 
you feel this course has been worth your time, tell in what way 
it has contributed to your education. If you feel it has not, 
describe the type of course, geometry or otherwise, that you 
believe would have been more worth while. Why do you 
consider it more worth while?” Perhaps some may have been 
“apple-polishing,” but the writer believes there was very little 
of that. Questions such as the one reproduced were asked on 
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every examination given throughout the year, and students were 
urged to voice their opinions freely during the class time as 
well as in the questions on the examinations. Credit was given 
students as long as some logical reasoning, either pro or con, 
was shown in their replies. 

An argument, other than not having the time, that is ad- 
vanced for not trying this method is the fear of teachers that 
their students will not learn enough geometry. Teachers are 
concerned, and rightly so, about how much geometry their stu- 
dents learn. During the year this method was used, the number 
of propositions discovered and proved deductively by each stu- 
dent varied from 20 to 175. All students except 5 proved 50 
or more. From the writer’s previous experience these students 
learned more geometry and understood its implications to re- 
lated fields and to everyday life better than his former classes. 
Other teachers of geometry in Kansas and Ohio have had the 
opportunity to examine the three best notebooks of this class. 
All were convinced that the students who made them knew 
their geometry. 

Proceeding without a textbook, instead of following one, 
does require a teacher to be more alert; but at the same time it 
is far more interesting for him. In order to cope with the many 
possible classroom situations that may occur, it is almost a 
prerequisite to spend a summer reading and gathering material 
for the course. The writer made his preparation in summer 
school but there is no reason why the same groundwork could 
not be made at home.* [Vol. XXVIII, No. 5] 


*Should any teacher be interested in teaching by this method, the writer recommends 
the following books and articles which were of great help to him: 

Christofferson, H. C. Geometry Professionalized for Teachers. Manaslea, Wisconsin: 
George Banta Publishing Company, 1933. 

Progressive Education Association. Mathematics in General Education. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1940. 

Beatley, Ralph. “Third Report of the National Committee on Geometry,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXVIII (October and November, 1935), pp. 329-79 and 401-So. 

Fawcett, Harold P. “A Mathematics Program with an Emphasis on Education,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLVII (January, 1942), pp. 25-31. 

Fawcett, Harold P. “Geometry for All Laymen,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXV (October, 
1942), pp. 269-74. 

In addition to these, it would be advisable for the teacher to be familiar with the 
contents of the following books and pamphlets which the writer found helpful in sug- 
gesting ideas to follow during the school year: 

Bowers, Henry. Thinking for Yourself. Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1946. 

Keniston, R. P., and Tully, J. Plane Geometry. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1946. 
Nyberg, Joseph. Exercises in Reasoning. Chicago: Joseph Nyberg, 10505 S. Bell Ave., 
1940. 































































































































































The Arithmetic Items in a General 
Chemistry Placement Examination 
By JOHN R. KINZER anv LYDIA G. KINZER 


OR several years students who enroll in general chemistry 

at Ohio State University have been given a 15-minute 

arithmetic test. A combination of the arithmetic place- 
ment test and a chemistry placement test has been used to 
determine proficiency in chemistry and has served as the basis 
for allowing students to go ahead to the honors course in 
general chemistry. Also, this test has been used to determine 
the students who should be asked to seek remedial instruction 
in arithmetic.” 

The arithmetic part of this combination is the subject of 
the present paper. The arithmetic test consists of 15 items 
which are to be completed within 15 minutes. This study is a 
report of 1,100 students for whom complete data were avail- 
able. The total number of students taking the tests in the 
autumn quarter of 1945 was 1,439. Our purpose is to deter- 
mine the items which will give the best prediction of the 
chemistry mark. 

The arithmetic test is not strictly an arithmetic test. It 
consists of a combination of arithmetic items and simple algebra. 
There are students in college today, however, to whom the con- 
cepts of algebra are alien. The problems which appeared in the 
form of the test used in the autumn quarter, 1945, follow: 


PLACEMENT TEST IN ae 


Time—15 minutes 


a. The value of the fraction 
3x5x28 
27 x 20 
reduced to its lowest terms, is 


5. The result of the following multiplication, 
6 21 a2 ; 
30, ?ty 7, reduced to its lowest terms, is 
49 24 
* See Kinzer, John R., and Fawcett, Harold P. “The Arithmetic Deficiency of Col- 
lege Chemistry Students,” EpucaTionac Resgarcu Burretin, XXV (May 8, 1946); 
pp. 113-14, 140. 
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c. When 3 is divided by =, the result is 


d. When the following equation is solved for y 


oO oO 
ean =. the result is 
4 O° 


. When the following expression is solved for y 
Suk the result is 
» = 
. The value of the expression 
0.49xX 18x 81 
140X 1.89 x 945 


lowest terms, is 


when reduced to its 


. The decimal value of < is (to two places) 


. From the expression 


eee vl » y is found equal to 
60 2x5 


, fW= es : and y = =. the numerical value of y is 
48 22 


. In a chicken hatchery, 70% of the eggs incubated hatch 
chickens. The number of chickens hatched from five dozen 
eggs will be 


. If it costs 45 cents to buy 9 pounds of apples, the number 
of pounds of apples that can be bought for 15 cents is 


. Of 36 passengers riding on a bus from Columbus to Detroit, 
16 got off at Toledo. The percentage of passengers getting 
off at Toledo was 


. When 2 x 10? is multiplied by 1.2 x 10~%, the result is 


. If a train goes M miles in H hours, then in X hours it will 
go how many miles? 


0. x is what per cent of y? 


Table I furnishes information of value in choosing new 
items for an improved arithmetic placement test. For example, 
Item a@ was solved correctly by 83.4 per cent of the students 
making A in chemistry (see upper part of Table 1); whereas 
only 16.5 per cent of those who made A in chemistry failed to 
solve Item a@ correctly (see middle part of Table 1). All A 
students attempted this item (see lower part of Table 1). Also, 
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TABLE | 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTs WHo Mabe THE INDICATED CHEMISTRY Marx 
aNnD Wuo SoLvED THE PROBLEM CorRECTLY, WuHo FaiLep To SoLveE 
THE PrRoBLEM CorRRECTLY, oR Wuo Dip Not ATTEMPT THE PROBLEM 


CuHEMIsTRY Marx 
D Cc B 


(3) (4) (5) 
Solved the Problem Correctly 


63.4 76.4 78.3 
44.4 54.2 65.2 
56.9 60.1 72.8 
56.9 72.9 87.7 
50.3 70.5 85.1 

3+3 7-6 14.9 
45.8 58.0 73-9 
31.4 51.4 62.7 
10.5 26.9 43-5 
56.2 69.8 76.8 


59-5 71.2 77-9 
34.0 46.0 58.7 
5.9 9-4 20.6 
9.2 18.2 25.7 
3-3 2-4 5-4 


Failed to Solve the Problem Correctly 


35-9 . 21.4 
43-1 E 29.7 
28.1 . 23-9 
34.6 ° 11.2 
23-5 . 7.6 
47.0 . 55-4 
34.6 r 19.6 
27-4. a 23.9 
19.6 d 31.9 

7.8 A 5.1 

3 ‘ a2 
19.6 12.0 
21.6 : 32.6 
20.9 : 23.6 
26.1 ji 44.2 





Did Not Attempt the Problem 


0.6 0.5 0.4 
12.4 10.1 5.1 
15.0 oi 3-3 

8.5 5-4 1.1 
26.1 12.5 7.2 


49-7 42-4 29-7 
19.6 15.3 6.5 
41.2 21.2 13.4 
69.9 40.1 24.6 
35-9 24.5 18.1 





TABLE | [Continued | 








CuHEMIsTRY Mark 


TABLE Il 


Orper oF DiFFICULTY oF TeEsT ITEMS 








Canweos NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


ee 
DirFicutty* | Passing This Item | Failing This Item | Skipping This Item 


| G3) (4) (5) 
814 278 8 
618 384 98 
695 322 83 
816 221 63 
778 166 156 
112 560 428 
681 273 146 
580 273 247 
334 322 244 
765 68 267 
8o1 17 | 282 
539 172 389 
162 321 | 617 
228 | 246 626 

59 | 425 616 





9 
z 
5 
1 
3 
6 
3 
4 
I 








* Based on the number of students passing the item. 

+ Items selected by Toops’ L-Method. See Toops, Herbert A. “A Self-Checking Technique 
for Shortening a Test,” “Ohio College Association Bulletin,” No. 92 (January 30, 1934), 
pp. 2027-40. 


TABLE III 


CorRELATION CoEFFICIENT OF Eacu ITEM witH CHEMIsTRY Mark 


a 


Test Item Test Item r Test Item 


on Item i only 10.2 per cent of the E students solved the 
problem correctly; whereas 20.4 per cent of the E students 


Ce ee 
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attempted the item but failed, and 69.4 per cent of the students 
who made E did not even attempt the item. These examples 
show the kind of information which may be gathered from 
reading the facts given in the three sections of the table. 

In Table II is shown the number of students who passed or 
failed each item and the number of students who skipped 
each item. The order of difficulty (see Column 2) is deter- 
mined by the number of students passing the item in question 
(see Column 3). Also, Table II indicates by daggers the five 
items selected statistically which bear most of the weight of 
the test. 


Fc% Table III can be seen the correlation coefficient of 
each item of the arithmetic test with the chemistry mark. 
The correlation coefficient of the total score with the chemistry 
mark is .45. The correlation coefficients betwen the chemistry 
mark and combinations of test items where x represents the 
chemistry mark, and the letters (7, d, a, 0, f) represent the test 
items designated, are: 

Tx 38 

To.id 43 

T2.ida 43 

Tr.idao = “45 

T2 tdaof — -46 

It appears that five items as a group (i, d, a, 0, f) correlate 

.46 with the chemistry mark. These five items are, for all 
practical purposes, as good as the entire fifteen. 

If ten other items were picked at random to replace the 
discarded ten there is every likelihood that we should have at 
least as good a test as the present. If, however, the ten items 
were better than chance items, the revised test most certainly 
would be a better test. The equivalent five-item test follows: 


3 lfW=— es and y = A 
: 22 


38 the numerical value of y is 


d. When the following equation is solved for y 
Oo 0O ‘ 
SS nee the result is 
y 20 
a. The value of the fraction 
4i5 x28 
27x20 
reduced to its lowest terms, is 
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o. x is what per cent of yf 


f. The value of the expression, 
0.49 x 18 x 81 


140 X 1.89 x 945 
lowest terms, is 


when reduced to its 














The five-item test appears upon inspection to be composed 
of the arithmetic operations most commonly used in elementary 
chemistry. These problems involve substitution in formulas, 
the calculation of percentages, finding the values of complex 
fractions, and the use of decimals. Problems a and f are in form 
very much like gas-law problems, which play a prominent part 
in elementary-chemistry courses. An inspection of elementary- 
chemistry textbooks will reveal that chemistry problems cover 
only a limited range of arithmetic operations. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 5] 


Occupations in Counseling 
By FRANK M. FLETCHER, JR. 


Part II 
pra of selected non-academic counseling occu- 





















pations were presented in the first part of this article 

published in the April issue of the BuLLerin.* Addi- 
tional descriptions of counseling occupations in educational in- 
stitutions are given in Part II. 

Many writers have placed emphasis on the need for coun- 
seling and guidance in our educational system. President 
Conant of Harvard University states that “really effective 
counseling is the keynote of the arch of a widespread educa- 
tional system dedicated to the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity.” 

It is generally accepted that each and every teacher or 
faculty member and administrator should play a réle in the 
guidance program. It can hardly be expected, however, that 
each one can be fully trained in all guidance and counseling 
techniques, any more than it can be expected that each will be 
qualified to teach mathematics or French. The specialist in 


*EpucaTionat Researcu Butretin, XXVHI (April, 1949), pp. 93-98, 111. 
* Education in a Divided World. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. p. 204. 
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guidance and counseling is necessary for proper administration 
of a student personnel program. 

A better understanding of the counselor’s réle and his place 
in the organization of student personnel work can be obtained 
by a study of the various occupations involved. The descriptions 
presented here represent an attempt to cover some of the com- 
monest counseling occupations in educational institutions which 
incorporate counseling among their duties to a significant de- 
gree. These descriptions, as such, will not be directly applicable 
to all local situations. As stated in Part I, they are based on 
information gathered from selected sources representing a wide 
range of areas and educational institutions. These descriptions 
should be considered tentative, and future modifications may be 
made if warranted. 

The counseling occupations in educational institutions in- 
cluded in Part II are as follows: elementary-school counselor, 
teacher-counselor in high school or junior high school, voca- 
tional and educational counselor in high school or junior high 
school, director of guidance in public schools, personal coun- 
selor in college or high school, counselor in college, dean of 
girls or dean of boys in high school or junior high school, and 


dean of women or dean of men in college. 


I. ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
(Teacher Adviser, Home-Room Teacher) 


DUTIES: 


Provides group and individual guidance to all pupils in a school or to 
an assigned group of pupils within a school, either on a full-time basis 
or in co-operation with part-time teaching. 

Maintains records of individual students supplemental to the cumula- 
tive record. Assists in maintaining cumulative record on each pupil. 
Plans and supervises group guidance programs. Presents appropriate 
educational, health, social, and occupational orientation information 
to pupils in general assembly or class groups. May plan and conduct 
special meetings for parents. Arranges for and conducts trips for 
groups of pupils to vocational schools (and possibly industrial plants) 
for the purpose of occupational orientation. 

Is responsible for individual guidance of pupils as need arises. Inter- 
views each sixth-grade pupil at least once, as well as all pupils referred 
by teachers for special problems. Writes summaries of each interview, 
and files in cumulative record. Interviews pupils manifesting special 
problems deserving attention, and makes diagnosis of nature of prob- 
lems. Confers with school staff, parents, and other appropriate 
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persons, and makes recommendations concerning solution of minor 
educational and social-adjustment problems. Refers emotionally and 
socially maladjusted pupils to child-guidance clinic or other appropriate 
agency. May visit homes of pupils who have special problems. 

Devotes special attention to retarded children, and arranges for special 
programs or training when necessitated; refers retarded pupils to 
child-guidance clinic, health authorities, or other agencies, when 


warranted; may conduct remedial training for minor causes of 
retardation. 


Co-ordinates activities of all appropriate school and community 
agencies in order to ensure most effective guidance for all pupils. 


May supervise or administer individual or group testing program, and 
interpret test results to teachers, parents, and others. 


Conducts follow-up of pupils in order to improve guidance procedures. 
QUALIFICATIONS: 


A Bachelor’s degree and teacher certificate are the only absolute 
requirements. Special training in guidance, with an M.A. degree, is 
definitely desirable, as well as two or more years of teaching experience 
in the elementary school. One year of experience in social work may be 
substituted for an equal amount of teaching experience. Must be in- 
terested in working with elementary-school children and possess the 
qualities of temperament and personality necessary for this work. Tact 
in dealing with teachers and parents is essential. 

PROSPECTS: 


Relatively few elementary schools in the country have established 
this position, but the number will probably increase rapidly in the next 
few years. 

Promotions are comparable to the opportunities of all elementary- 
school teachers and may also include director of guidance. 


Salaries generally range from $2,500 to $5,000, depending on 
the area to be served. 


II. TEACHER-COUNSELOR IN HIGH SCHOOL OR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Faculty Adviser, Grade Adviser, Class Adviser, 
Teacher Adviser, Home-Room Teacher) 
DUTIES: 
Provides group guidance and individual counseling to high-school 
students on a part-time basis, along with teaching duties, under the 
supervision of the director of guidance. Guidance and counseling may 
be closely integrated with the home-room or study-hall program. 
Meets students at beginning of first year in high school and maintains 
guidance relationship with them until they leave school or graduate. 
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Consults cumulative records and assists in their maintenance. Main- 
tains own student records. 

Interviews students periodically and assists in educational and voca- 
tional planning; refers appropriate cases to the vocational and 
educational counselor. Counsels for minor personal and _social- 
adjustment problems and refers cases to the school psychologist or 
personal counselor. 

Provides special assistance to retarded students, including arrange- 
ments for special courses, advice on study habits, or referral to proper 
agency for additional remedial aid. 

Conducts group guidance programs in the home room, covering 
occupational information, educational planning, health, and personal 
and social adjustment. 

Consults teachers, administrative staff, and others about special stu- 
dent problems and makes appropriate recommendations. May 
interview parents in regard to student problems. 

May administer aptitude and interest tests to individuals or groups 
and interpret test results. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


A secondary-school teacher’s certificate and at least six hours or more 
of graduate work in guidance are generally required. An M.A. degree 
in guidance is definitely desirable. Two or more years of teaching 


experience may be required, as well as one or more years of outside 
experience in social work or business. Interest in both teaching and 
counseling young persons is important. 


PROSPECTS: 

Increasing numbers of openings are appearing, and the upward 
trend should continue. 

Promotion opportunities include vocational and educational counselor 
in high school or junior high school, and director of guidance, as well 
as the usual opportunities for other teachers. 

Starting salary is usually comparable to that of other teachers, and 
the maximum may range as high as $5,400. 


III. VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL COUNSELOR 
IN HIGH SCHOOL OR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


( Vocational Counselor, Guidance Counselor, Guidance 
Specialist, Placement Counselor ) 
DUTIES: 

Provides vocational and educational guidance to high-school or junior- 
high school students on a full-time basis under the general supervision 
of the director of guidance, including group guidance and individual 
counseling. May be responsible for guidance of all students in a small 
school or for an assigned group of students in a large school. 
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131 
Renders vocational and educational counseling to individual students 
as warranted; assists in planning curriculum to meet individual needs. 
Studies complete background of each student, utilizing the cumulative 
record and information obtained from the students, parents, and other 
teachers; administers appropriate aptitude and interest tests; interprets 
all data and assists students in developing an over-all self-under- 
standing. Provides sources of occupational information and recom- 
mends an appropriate course of occupational investigation. 


Plans and conducts group guidance programs for school assemblies, 
home rooms, and other groups, on subjects of health, personal and 
social adjustment, and occupational information. 


Supervises or maintains an adequate occupational library; orders new 
material for library and discards out-of-date material. 

Supervises or administers the testing program, scores tests, and pre- 
pares test results in appropriate form for presentation to students, 


teachers, or parents. Consults with others on proper interpretation 
of test results. 


Counsels students in regard to minor personal and social-adjustment 
problems, study habits or reading difficulties, and other minor prob- 
lems; refers all students with problems of significant severity to 
appropriate person or agency for further study and treatment. 
Consults teachers in regard to special cases, and co-ordinates guidance 
activities among the teachers. 

Organizes and conducts special trips to business and industry for 
occupational orientation. 

When appropriate, directs students to placement activities, and may 
assist in actual placement process. For this purpose, may contact 
employers in area to determine number and type of openings. 





QUALIFICATIONS: 





An M.A. degree in guidance is usually required. In some cases, 
specific graduate courses in guidance (amounting to 20 hours or more) 
are designated. Up to three years’ teaching experience may be required, 
as well as an equivalent amount of experience outside of teaching. Ability 
to develop and maintain good relations with students, teachers, parents, 
and administrators is required, as well as a high degree of motivation to 
aid young people in planning and solving personal problems. 


PROSPECTS: 


Many openings for qualified personnel now exist, and prospects of 
many more future openings are excellent. 

There are good opportunities for promotion to various administrative 
positions, including that of director of guidance. 

Salaries for those with an M.A. degree range from $2,400 to 
$5,400, and, for those with Ph.D.’s, up to $5,600. 
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IV. DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Supervisor of Guidance and Testing, Co-ordinator of 
Guidance and Testing) 


DUTIES: 


Organizes, develops, and administers the total guidance program in 
a school system. Supervises the guidance staff; plans and conducts 
in-service training for guidance personnel. Conducts guidance orien- 
tation program for teachers, and co-ordinates all guidance activities, 
including both group and individual guidance. 


Integrates guidance program with other departments in the school 
system and agencies in the community. 


Prepares and supervises the use of records, forms, reports, and other 
materials essential to the guidance program. 


Selects, trains, and conducts in-service training program for guidance 
personnel in the school system. Confers with individual counselors, 
teachers, and administrative personnel on guidance problems, and 
conducts staff conferences. 

Supervises the over-all testing program in the school system, distributes 
information on test norms, and conducts research on test validation. 
Establishes and supervises the maintenance of occupational libraries in 
schools; gathers, edits, and reviews materials for inclusion in the 
occupational libraries. May initiate and conduct community surveys 
or co-operate with other agencies for this purpose. 


Conducts and supervises research on various problems relating to 
guidance and counseling. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


A minimum of an M.A. degree in guidance is required. Additional 
graduate work is definitely desirable, with a Ph.D. degree in psychology 
or education necessary for some positions. Although some directors 
of guidance have had relatively little teaching experience, the require- 
ment ranges up to five years. In addition, up to five years of experience 
outside of teaching is required, with some business or industrial experience 
preferred. A period of counseling up to five years is a general prerequisite. 

In addition to knowledge and skills in guidance, administrative ability 
is of utmost importance. A high level of initiative and desire to promote 
the cause of guidance is essential. Ability to do public contact work and 
public speaking is necessary in most positions. 


PROSPECTS: 


New openings are appearing regularly, and the demand for qualified 
persons should be extensive in the future. 

In some school systems promotional opportunities are considered 
poor. Generally, however, opportunities may be good for administrative 
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positions, college teaching, and state director of occupational information 
and guidance. The Ph.D. degree is generally required for these positions. 

Salaries, largely dependent on the size of the school system, range 
from $2,600 to $8,200, with many positions in the $4,000 to $6,000 
range. 


V. 





PERSONAL COUNSELOR IN COLLEGE OR 
HIGH SCHOOL 

(Personal Adjustment Counselor, Personal Adviser, 

Remedial Counselor, Remedial Adviser) 


DUTIES: 


Counsels students who manifest minor personal or social-adjustment 
problems which are not of a deep-seated nature, and which may be 
clarified or solved by interview techniques with emphasis on preventive 
mental hygiene. Refers all students with personal problems of sig- 
nificant severity to an appropriate agency, school psychologist, or 
proper medical authorities. 

Confers with teachers and other counselors regarding individual stu- 
dent problems and makes recommendations regarding appropriate 
action. Co-ordinates own counseling procedure with that of the 
vocational and educational counselors and other counselors. Maintains 
close contact with entire staff of school or agency. 

Keeps records for all students counseled and, if possible, makes 
periodic follow-up to check on individual progress. May interview 
such individuals periodically and make appropriate referrals when 
and if justified. 

May plan and conduct a group guidance program in the areas of 
personal and social adjustment and health, or assist another counselor 
in conducting group guidance. 

May advise students or conduct remedial courses regarding such 


problems as study habits, reading disabilities, and arithmetical 
deficiency. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 





The requirements for this position are rather indefinite at the present 
time. They vary greatly, and the next few years may bring about 
changes. An M.A. degree in psychology, with some clinical experience, 
is generally an absolute minimum. There is a strong trend in the direc- 
tion of requiring a Ph.D. in psychology as well as a one-year clinical 
internship for employment in this position. Must be interested in working 
with students having personal and social-adjustment problems. 


PROSPECTS: 


Although prospects of employment appear to be excellent, it is not 
possible to predict the future of this occupation with any degree of 
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accuracy. The position is relatively new and has only appeared to an 
appreciable extent since the second World War. The next few years 
will clarify the status of this position. 

Present salaries range from $2,400 to $6,500 or more, depending 
on educational background and experience. 


VI. COUNSELOR IN COLLEGE® 


(Social Adviser, Director of Vocational Guidance, Junior Dean) 


DUTIES:* 


Assists college students to understand their backgrounds, potentialities, 
and interests and to make intelligent educational and vocational plans, 


Uses personal interview, test results, school and college marks, reports 
from instructors, course requirements, and other data. 


Performs various types of guidance such as personal and social, in 
addition to educational and vocational guidance of students by personal 
interview. 


Assists students in finding full- or part-time work; may conduct an 
employment agency for campus work for students during school 
year, and aid graduates in obtaining suitable vocational opportunities. 


May have charge of a testing program and administer group tests as 
well as individual psychological tests for guidance purposes. In larger 
institutions testing may be mainly individual in nature, with the 
general program under separate direction. Interprets test results in 
student counseling. 


Has frequent contacts with college instructors regarding students’ 
programs and progress. Positions which are combined with that of 
freshman adviser involve reports to parents, principals, and students 
in assisting the orientation of the students. 


May serve as veterans’ counselor in colleges selected by local Veterans 
Administration agencies to test and counsel veterans regarding choice 
and suitability of vocational objectives and certification for vocational 
rehabilitation. 


May teach classes in psychology and personnel, depending on size of 
institution and extent of duties. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


At least an M.A. degree is necessary, and a Ph.D. is desirable. 
Courses in adolescence, personnel administration, education, guidance, 
sociology, tests and measurements, abnormal psychology, counseling, 
clinical psychology, and occupational information are important. A 
well-rounded college training is helpful, as is some teaching experience. 

* Adapted from C.L. Shartle, “Occupations in Psychology,” American Psychologist, | 
(December, 1946), pp. 559-82. 


“The combination of duties varies considerably, with specialization in one or two 
phases frequently occurring. 
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While courses in psychology are important, a degree in guidance, 
education, or personnel work may be preferred. 

Provision is sometimes made for several months of supervised prac- 
tice, especially in larger institutions. 

Previous experience in interviewing, counseling, or industrial 
personnel work is often necessary. 

Both men and women, preferably twenty-five years of age or older, 
are employed in these positions. They should be able to make good first 
impressions, establish rapport with students, and be sincerely interested in 
student problems. They may be required to supervise other counselors 
and to sell the program to administrators. 


PROSPECTS: 


There is a chance to advance perhaps from the position of adviser 
on a part-time basis to counselor to assistant director to director of the 
personnel bureau. Further promotions may be either toward adminis- 
trative or teaching positions in other branches of the college. 

Most colleges have expanded their counseling staffs with recently 
increased enrollments. The employment level should remain _per- 
manently higher than before the second World War because of increased 
enrollments and the greater emphasis on this type of work in the regular 
college program. Some positions in large schools are part time, making 
it possible for the individual to pursue graduate studies. 

Beginning full-time salaries range from $2,400 to $3,600, with 
those of director, personnel adviser, or dean ranging from $3,500 to 
$6,000, and a few at higher levels. 


VII. DEAN OF GIRLS OR DEAN OF BOYS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL OR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Dean of Men or Women, Boys’ or Girls’ Adviser, Assistant 
Principal, Vice-Principal, Boys’ or Girls’ Counselor ) 








DUTIES: 


Supervises and administers general student personnel program within 
the school. The specific nature and combination of duties vary 
considerably throughout the country. 


Organizes and supervises social and recreational activities, clubs, and 
honor societies, and promotes participation of all students. Gives 
individual or group vocational, educational, and personal counseling to 
pupils, and may administer aptitude and interest tests. May administer 
general testing program for the school. 

Maintains records of attendance and so on; investigates, counsels, and 
recommends action in cases of delinquent pupils. May interview and 
advise parents in regard to pupils’ progress and adjustment. 


May administer placement program for graduates and may counsel 
pre-college students. Participates in parent-teacher—association activ- 
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ities and other community organizations and affairs. May teach 
orientation classes and may co-ordinate health program. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Basic educational requirement varies from B.A. degree to M.A. 
degree. Additional graduate work to the Ph.D. degree is desirable. 
Psychology, guidance and counseling, and sociology are preferred areas 
of specialization. The general requirements for teaching are prerequisite, 
and non-educational personnel experience is generally desired, as well as 
previous teaching experience. 

General educational and experience requirements are gradually in- 
creasing in level. Specific qualifications may vary to some extent with 
the nature of the duties of a particular position. 


PROSPECTS: 


The trend of employment is not consistent and varies from very 
good to poor in various sections of the country. The nature and future 
of these positions are at least partially dependent on the trend of over-all 
pupil personnel organization. 

There is no generally established pattern of promotion. May be 
promoted from teacher or vocational and educational counselor. Pros- 
pects for advancement to principal or higher position vary with locality. 

Salary range is from about $2,000 to $5,000, with a few positions 
up to $6,000. 


VIII. DEAN OF WOMEN OR DEAN OF MEN 
IN COLLEGE 


(Counselor of Women, Counselor of Men) 


DUTIES: 


Administers and co-ordinates the general non-academic personnel 
program for men or women students on a college or university 
campus. The extent of the program and the degree of responsibility 
vary considerably among colleges and universities. 


Supervises broad program of extra-curricular recreational and cultural 
activities; develops and sponsors various types of social, religious, 
recreational, and cultural clubs and organizations; advises student- 
government and component organizations. Supervises college-operated 
housing units, and may supervise campus eating units. May admin- 
ister over-all campus housing program. 

Serves on various campus committees and councils, and participates 
in the determination of personnel and other institutional policies. 
Speaks before various groups on and off the campus, and promotes 
good public relations. Maintains membership and takes active part 
in various community organizations. — 
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Is responsible for orientation of students and prospective students about 
campus opportunities and institutional objectives; counsels students in 
groups or individually in regard to educational, vocational, financial, 
and personal problems, and makes referrals, when warranted, to other 
campus offices or agencies for specialized counseling or assistance. 
Supervises counseling or advisory program in the dormitories. 
Conducts in-service training for entire staff and investigates new 
methods and techniques for improving the over-all program. 
Maintains and interprets confidential student records, and communi- 
cates with parents when necessary. 

Administers disciplinary program based on institutional policies and 
regulations. 

May administer program of financial aid and part-time employment, 
and may sponsor post-college placement and follow-up service. May 
co-operate with other officials in the selection and admission of students 
and in curriculum planning. May teach appropriate academic courses, 
and may supervise practicum training in personnel methods. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Educational requirements vary, but generally a Master’s degree is 
essential. Additional graduate work is desirable in the areas of sociology, 
psychology, and education. There is a trend toward higher educational 


requirements. Previous experience in various areas of college personnel 
work is desired, as well as off-campus experience in such areas as youth 
organizations, social work, and business or industrial personnel work. 

A strong interest in young persons of college age and the ability to 
get along with them are essential prerequisites. Long and irregular 
hours of work may be considered normal. 


PROSPECTS: 


Although there may be a tendency for the titles of dean of women 
and dean of men to change with over-all personnel reorganizations, 
there is no evidence that the primary duties will change. The increased 
emphasis on personnel methods should increase employment in this area, 
particularly for such positions as assistant dean of women, assistant dean 
of men, director of housing, and director of residence halls. 

The salary range for deans of women and deans of men is from 
$2,500 to $8,000; and for assistant deans of women and assistant deans 
of men, from $1,800 to $5,000. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 5] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Unesco and the Schools 
P SHE recent meeting held under the auspices of the United 


States National Commission for Unesco provided a 
useful reminder of the duty of schools to promote inter- 
national understanding, and splendid evidence of the democratic 
way in which Unesco operates. The basic idea of Unesco is 
democratic. It is an organization of forty nations to promote 
peace and security through encouraging mutual knowledge and 
understanding among peoples, stimulating popular education 
and the spread of culture, and increasing and diffusing knowl- 
edge. In other words, it acts through democratic educative 
processes rather than through diplomatic bargaining and mili- 
tary power. Its activity means “peoples speaking to peoples.” 
The National Commissions or Co-operating Bodies which 
are provided for in Unesco’s Constitution and which have been 
established in several of the member nations contribute greatly 
to the organization’s democratic character. These commissions 
are made up of representatives of the educational, scientific, and 
cultural life of their respective nations and have two functions: 
to advise the foreign offices of their governments on Unesco 
matters, and to serve as liaison agents between Unesco and 
their respective peoples. 

The United States Commission consists of about one hun- 
dred persons, including 10 representatives of the federal 
government, I 5 representatives from the state and local govern- 
ments, 14 members at large, and 60 representatives of educa- 
tional, cultural, and scientific organizations of national scope. 
The Commission thus represents a partnership among govern- 
ment, private agencies, and citizens at large, working for 
international understanding. 

The United States National Commission, in order to carry 
democratic procedures still further, holds national conferences, 
of which the one held in Cleveland on March 31 to April 2 was 
the second. To these conferences representatives of many or- 
ganizations and interests in our national life are invited. Some 
three thousand attended the Cleveland conference. 

The conference did a great deal to increase knowledge of, 
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and interest in, the work of Unesco. There were plenary ses- 
sions where informative and stimulating addresses were given; 
six section meetings dealing with such topics as “Educational 
Reconstruction through Unesco,” “World-wide Communica- 
tions through the Interchange of Persons,” and “Advancement 
of World Civilization through Arts and Sciences”; and twenty- 
one group meetings dealing with the international opportunities 
and obligations of such agencies as films, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and libraries. The latter were particularly 
noteworthy since they were not meetings at which members 
listened to speeches or panel discussions but active discussion 
groups. Their recommendations no doubt will carry a great 
deal of weight. . 

The director general of Unesco, the chairman of the Com- 
mission, and other speakers emphasized the importance of state 
and local organization to promote the objectives of Unesco. As 
Milton Eisenhower, chairman of the Commission, had said on 
another occasion, 


. certainly we must continue and accelerate the general, scholarly 
approach to the problems of world peace through understanding. 
Unesco’s talk clearly involves profound studies by trained specialists— 
studies, for instance, of the tensions which cause war. But if Unesco 
is truly to lead us to world peace through international understanding, 
this high-level scholarly attack must be supplemented by concrete proj- 
ects in which the people of our cities and rural areas, and the people of 
other lands, can directly and immediately participate. It is with the 
people—the man in the street as well as the scholar; private individuals 
who have come to recognize their common, decent aspirations as mem- 
bers of the human race—it is with these that our greatest hope for 
peace now lies.* 


If this principle be accepted, it goes without saying that schools 
should take an active part in local programs to promote the 
objectives of Unesco. Developing good international relations 
is the most urgent social problem of our time and therefore 
should be a major objective of school work. 

Working to promote this objective is, of course, easier said 
than done. But just as the need is more urgent than ever 
before, so more help is available to schools and other agencies. 
The Unesco Relations Office of the Department of State stands 


*Quoted in The Kansas Story on UNESCO. (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1949. p. 4. International Organization and Conference Series IV, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 7). 
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ready to supply materials and suggestions to schools and other 
civic groups. Kansas, the state farthest removed geographically 
from foreign countries, has led the way in developing state and 
local councils for promoting Unesco’s work. The Kansas Story 
on Unesco tells how this was done. It is to be hoped that other 
states will emulate Kansas. But whether or not states do so, 
schools and civic organizations in local communities can 
organize their own councils. 

Moreover, whether or not a local council is organized, every 
school should assume as one of its primary obligations the 
promotion of international understanding, intelligent views on 
foreign relations, and knowledge about the work of Unesco. 
Unless it does so, it is failing to fulfill one of its most 
important duties. RHE 


BOOKLET, Sources of Teaching Material, prepared by 
Catherine Williams, is distributed by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University. In it are listed sources 


from which may be obtained audio-visual teaching materials, 
films, filmstrips, and slides, listings of radio programs, educa- 
tional recordings (phonograph records and transcriptions), and 
other free or inexpensive teaching aids. Professional associations, 
periodicals, service bulletins, and sources of current information 
concerned with these materials are named. Copies may be 
obtained from the mailing room, Ohio State University. 








